ESA SENORA

or that impossible Lady

THE ENGLAND of i868 is a definite image.  So too are
the France of the Second Empire, the Germany of
Wagner and Liszt, and the barely united kingdom of
Italy, with Victor Emmanuel at Florence and Turin and Pio
Nono reigning in a still Baroque Rome. Definite also in spite
of their complexity are the United States at the end of the Civil
War, and Uruguay, the Purple Land of W. H. Hudson. But
Spain?

Seated on the throne of the Catholic kings, her portrait on the
wall of every room in which two or three Spaniards are
gathered together, is Isabella n, still under forty, still popular
with the crowd through her pleasant smile and easy-going ways.
Twenty years before, ten years before, the attachment of her
subjects had been genuine and enthusiastic. To the people of
Madrid she had seemed to be one of themselves. "She has all
the Manolas to a woman", an English diplomat remarked to
Greville in 1848, "and through them their lovers, brothers and
friends; they would rise en masse if called upon/'1 By 1868,
however, her popularity was on the wane; she was no longer
respected by the more intelligent members of the public, while
those who had had dealings with her in matters of government
were reluctantly coining to the conclusion that she must go. Esa
senora es insuportabk, they were saying; that lady was im-
possible.

Yet women still had a good word for her, now and then.
Perez Galdos, the novelist, who may always be trusted to
express the state of public opinion in Spain at any period of the
nineteenth century, makes one of his characters put it in this way:

Only one person would be just, if they would let her, and that is
the Queen. But they dont let her! They have got her in a regular

1 Greville, Memoirs, 2nd Part, m, 119.
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